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BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


The Index of Business Activity in New Mexico 
for June was 1.9 per cent above May, and 0.3 
per cent above June 1953. Retail sales 
showed no change from May to June of this 
year, but were down 6 per cent from June last 
year. Rising indicators for the month were 
building permits, up 44 per cent; contractors’ 
sales, up 36 per cent; electric power produc- 
tion, up 10 per cent; and wholesale sales, up 
4 per cent. Declines were registered in manu- 
facturers’ sales, down 19 per cent; transpor- 
tation and utility sales, down 7 per cent; 
amusement and service sales, down 6 per 
cent; and potash production, down 5 per cent. 
Petroleum production was virtually unchang- 
ed, while metallics production rose modestly. 
Bank debits and life insurance sales also 
showed slight gains over May. The economy 
of New Mexico thus strongly paralleled that 
of the nation, with a steady level of business 
and only slight shifts up or down in the indi- 
vidual components of business activity. 


® Handicrafts and Small Industry 
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Che Business Side of Art in New Mevico.. . 


2. Crafts and Small Industry 


PAUL M. SEARS* 


in clay, wood, textiles, metals, and other 

materials usually have a better time of it 
financially than their fellow-artists who practice 
easel painting. (See New Mexico Business, Janu- 
ary 1954.) A good craftsman can expect to sell 
most of his output, which is not always true of 
a competent painter. 

Even so, the limitations of handicraft methods 
and the competition of mass-produced goods keep 
the income of most craftsmen on a modest level. 
However, craftsmen can sometimes expand their 
operations beyond the scale of individual output. 
In New Mexico several small businesses have 
started with craftsmen becoming employers, 
producing goods for a regional or national mar- 
ket. Other craftsmen in the State, at present 
working for themselves, may be able toestablish 
businesses if they can solve problems of mass 
production, working capital, and large scale 
marketing. Attracting outsiders is not the only 
way toget new industry for the State, as we shall 
see in the following examples. 


T= CRAFTSMEN of New Mexico who work 


Abstract Art in Jewelry 


Howara Schleeter, a modern painter who lives 
in Old Albuquerque, spends about half his work- 
ing time as a jewelry craftsman making enamell- 
ed pins, cufflinks, earrings, wedding rings, and 
similar pieces. The most expensive item he 
makes (except on special order) usually sells for 
no more than $25 at retail, and most of his 
pieces cost much less. He sells through retail 
outlets in Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Taos, one 
store alone selling between $100 and $200 worth 
of Schleeter's work every month. 

Three factors have enabled Schleeter to find 
his market in a price-range just above the dead- 
ly competition of mass-produced jewelry. First, 
each item he makes is unique, a factor of great 
sales appeal for the middle-range market. He 
never duplicates a design, although he will match 
a lost earring for a customer. 

Second, Schleeter has been able to translate 
his long experience as an abstract painter di- 
rectly into jewelry design. With £00 colors of 
enamel to choose from he literally does minia- 
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ture abstract paintings in his jewelry. He has 
been happy to find that people like abstract de- 
sign in jewelry, although he suspects that many 
of his customers would not enjoy his abstract 
easel paintings. 

Finally, and probably most important, Schleeter 
has discovered that. steady selling depends on 
steady output. He employs no help, but he is a 
hard worker at his craft. 

His largest single order to date has been for 
four dozen cufflinks (for an out-of-State busi- 
ness-man to give his employees for Christmas). 
Schleeter is an individualist with high artistic 
standards, and four dozen of any item is prob- 
ably as much as_ he 
would care to produce 
at one stretch. He con- 


wd) 


siders repetition the 
enemy of quality, a 
viewpoint echoed _ by 


many other craftsmen. 


For similar reasons 
Schleeter is not likely 
to hire an assistant to 
take on the more routine 
operations of jewelry 
making. His insistence 
on doing his own work, 
producing unique pieces, 
and maintaining high 
standards of workman- 
ship will probably al- 
ways limit Schleeter's 
monetary influence in 
the crafts market, al- 
though he is a well es- 
tablished leader in de- 
sign and quality. 


SILVER 
EARRING 
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Stained Glass -- New Mexico Made 


A new Mexico sculptor, John Tatschl, is cur- 
rently devoting much of his time to making stain- 
ed glass windows. Tatschl recently visited his 
native Austria while on sabbatical leave from the 
University of New Mexico. In Vienna he attached 
himself to a stained glass workshop run by an 
old friend, and spent a year in the shop learning 
the craft. He did every job from sweeping the 


floor to the highly skilled work of glass cutting 
and design. 

In Europe stained glass shops have many ap- 
prentices and journeymen employees with ex- 
treme specialization and division of labor. Back 
in New Mexico Tatschl operates a one-man stu- 
dio, doing all his own designing, glass cutting, 
firing, leading, and installing -- everything ex- 
cepting welding the steel frame in which the 
completed windows are set. 

Stained glass would not appear to be in high 
demand in New Mexico, but Tatschl has sizeable 
orders on hand and would welcome the chance to 
train an assistant. However, he has yet to find 
anyone willing to learn such a painstaking craft 
in which, as he says, "You won't get rich next 
Thursday." 

In bringing stained glass work to New Mexico 
Tatschl profits by the factor of scarcity -- he is 
the only such worker in the State, possibly in 
several surrounding states. He has an excellent 
reputation as an artist in other fields, primarily 
in sculpture. In stained glass he offers creative 
designs adapted to the needs and wishes of the 
particular church or other customer, rather than 
stock designs ordered froma catalog. Because 
he has far less overhead than one of the East or 
West coast commercial stained glass shops, his 
work is considerably cheaper. 

Undoubtedly Tatschl's principal reward for his 
work is satisfaction, but even so his stained 
glass pays its way financially. "I charge master 
plumber's wages," Tatschl says, and as house- 
holders know, the pay is respectable if not lav- 
ish. 

Tatschl's stained glass, installed in New 
Mexico, costs the customer from $30 to $60 a 
square foot. When ordered from out-of-State 
firms, costs may run up to $135 per square foot. 
The cost is determined partly by the intricacy of 
design and the type of materials used. For ex- 
ample, a handmade, imported sheet of colored 
glass 30 by 40 inches costs Tatschl from $12 to 
$25, depending on type of glass and color. To 
take care of breakage and waste he has to order 
at least twice the square footage of glass as the 
finished windows will measure. A 20 square foot 
window takes about three months of Tatschl's 
spare time to complete. 

Could stained glass become the basis of small 
industry in New Mexico? Possibly, Tatschl 
thinks, if a market developed in nearby states. 
But there would remain the problem of finding 
helpers interested in learning the craft. Fur- 
thermore, Tatschl considers stained glass his 
hobby, a change of activity from teaching, and 
putting it ona business basis might destroy his 
pleasure in the work. The important thing, from 
Tatschl's viewpoint, is not whether he could 
commercialize his craft, but that in New Mexico 
there is now a demand for such work among 


churches and elsewhere. That in itself, he 
rightly insists, is an impressive fact. 


A Craftsman in Silver 


E arty this year, William DeHart, a young sil- 
versmith of Albuquerque who had practiced his 
craft here since the end of the war, became Head 
Designer for the Towle Silverware Company in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. Before taking his 
position with Towle, DeHart had confronted the 
full range of business problems of a skilled 
craftsman who wishes to maintain standards and 
at the same time make a better living by expand- 
ing his output. 

When he came to Albuquerque after the war he 
was the only non-Indian silversmith in the area, 
and he had no commercial precedents to guide 
him. He first tried selling his work through 
quality stores in New York and California. He 
found he couldn't afford to work against the cus- 
tomary 50 per cent markup on jewelry items. 
Also, like most other craftsmen, he hated undue 
repetitive work, yet he found he had to repeat to 
get the value out of an original design. He aban- 
doned retail outlets and built up his personal 
market where repetition was unnecessary. 

Doing no advertising, he sold about half his 
output to Albuquerque residents and the remain- 
der to people he met through Albuquerque con- 
tacts. During school term season he taught 
private classes twice a week. This steady work 
produced a living, but no big money. 

Occasionally DeHart turned to the special 
pieces which eventually made a reputation for 
him beyond the State. He made a few place set- 
tings which he sold at $100 a setting of six 
pieces, or $1200 for twelve settings. The pur- 
chasers, of course, had far better than average 
incomes, and the market was correspondingly 
limited. 

DeHart considered the possibility of hiring 
workers if his place setting orders increased, 
and decided it might be feasible only if the work 
could be kept on the basis of individual crafts- 
manship. The alternative was to go into machine 
manufacture, but this was virtually animpossible 
prospect for DeHart. A set of dies alone for a 
place setting of silverware costs $35,000 to 
$40,000. Even if he resorted to centrifugal 
casting as a cheap means of reproducing some of 
his jewelry pieces, he would have required be- 
tween $3000 and $4000 to get started. And then 
he would have had tosell tostores through sales- 
men. He would, in short, be in direct competi- 
tion with big jewelry manufacturers everywhere. 

As it was, DeHart had virtually no competition. 
Other silversmiths who began working in New 
Mexico, as well as the Indian smiths long estab- 
lished here, produced styles of work far differ- 
ent from his. The expensive jewelry featured in 


New York advertisements was potential competi- 
tion, since it was largely hand made too, but 
that competition he could meet. Business reali- 
ties and personal preference combined to keep 
DeHart an individual craftsman, for a time at 
least. 

In 1948 DeHart made a silver bowl for a work- 
shop conference sponsored by Handy and Harmon, 
a firm of precious metal refiners in New York. 
The bowl was later featured in a travelling ex- 
hibition and came to the attention of the State 
Department. They asked DeHart to duplicate the 
piece in five stages showing the process of manu- 
facture, and the resulting composite exhibit was 
shown in Europe. Recognition of this sort pro- 
duced little immediate income, but did bring 
DeHart to the attention of silver designers and 
manufacturers. 

A craftsman of such talent was bound to find 
opportunities for a better living than the limited 
market for handmade silver afforded him in 
Albuquerque. In his recent move DeHart skipped 
several of the customary steps up the industrial 
ladder. Did he expect to be happy designing for 
factory production? 

In answer DeHart points to the great expansion 
of interest in crafts products in the postwar 
years. "This means that handmade goods can't 
help but raise the standards of machine made 
goods; in fact you can already see a closer con- 
nection between the two. ‘And manufacturers are 
quick to follow this trend to quality products." 
Since his new job called for the best of his de- 
signing abilities, he expected to be quite happy. 


Silk Screen -- A Craft Business 


The office of the Governor of New Mexico, the 
Hilton Hotel dining room in Albuquerque, anda 
number of other establishments and private 
homes throughout the southwest are furnished 
with hand-printed draperies produced by Nizonih 
Studios, a silk-screen printing business in Albu- 
querque run by a young artist, HarlanEmbrey, 
and his wife. 

The Embreys started their business in 1950 
and they now employ six full time workers, plus 
as many as four others during rushjobs. Embrey 
is his own designer, a key position in a business 
which sells much custom work and therefore de- 
pends on a steady output of new designs. In 
addition to printed draperies and upholstering 
material, Nizonih Studios prints and makes up 
shirt and blouse combinations, including broom- 
stick skirts, tableclothand napkin sets, neckties, 
and Christmas and greeting cards. These pro- 
ducts are sold to over 300 outlets in twenty-two 
states, the greater share of the market lying out- 
side New Mexico. 

The silk screen printing technique on which 
Embrey has built his business is simple in prin- 


ciple but complicated and difficult to control in 
practice, particularly on a production basis. 
These difficulties are undoubtedly the reason why 
Embrey has no competition in technique within 
several hundred miles. Since his designs are 
drawn from southwestern sources, primarily 
Indian, he has very little competition in design 
anywhere. 

Materials for silk screen printing’ consist 
essentially of a wooden frame covered on one 
face with tightly stretched silk or other fabric. 
A design is put on the screen which seals the 
meshes of the silk wherever the artist wishes. 
The screen is laid down ona piece of paper or 
fabric, and a small amount of fairly thick dye is 
forced through the unsealed parts of the screen 
onto the material underneath. This is done with 
a squee-gee which the operator pushes back and 
forth in the channel formed by the sides of the 
wooden frame. 

As many as eleven different colors, requiring 
seven different screens, are used by Embrey to 
print one design, and this flexibility coupled with 
the clear-cut character of the silk print, permits 
artistic effects of high quality. 

Embrey is satisfied that he can print any type 
of cotton, linen, wool, or silk goods, having 
tried by now virtually every type of weave in 
these materials, including corduroy. He stays 
away from synthetic fabrics because their re- 
actions with dyes, particularly in the infra-red 
drying room, often make the chemistry of the 
process too complicated to control. 

While the silk screen itself is basic to his pro- 
cess -- Embrey has over 35G screens in stock, 
ranging from one foot up to six feet square -- the 
printing tables are no less important from the 
standpoint of commercial production. Embrey 
did his first printing on a kitchen table, then 
graduated to a three yard long table waich he haa 
to install ina & x 12 living room. In his present 
establishment he has two tables, one 32 and the 
other 26 feet long, and if it ever becomes neces- 
sary he can fut in a $0 foot table. "The long 
tables doubled our production as soon as we put 
them in, without our doing any more work," 
Embrey comments. 

Embrey considers a thorough first hand know- 
ledge of silk screen printing technique essential 
to managing his business, in all aspects includ- 
ing selling. He still does some of the printing at 
Nizonih, but has hired and personally trained two 
other full-time printers. He echoes the comment 
of other craftsmen, that it's hard to find appren- 
tices because the processes, in this case hand- 
printing, seem too slow. 

Embrey naturally has a keen sense of whet is 
good and bad for printers. "The thing that kills 
hand work is too many copies and too many 
screenings of the same color. Your operator is 
bound to get bored and quality will drop off. So 


even though we could screen up to a thousand 
greeting cards, we stop at, say, 400." 


The greeting cards are stand-by jobs which 
Embrey can give his printers whenever the other 
work slackens. Production on them can be set 
aside just as quickly, and since they sell readily 
they are an ideal side line in the business. 

Drapery jobs are notso likely tobecome mono- 
tonous, but on the skirts andneckties which make 
up much of the total output he alternates the 
various types of products on the printing tables. 
Fortunately people who order a gross of skirts 
usually want them in different colors and de- 
signs. 

At any point in the production process a mis- 
take on the part of one worker can ruin all the 
work that has gone before, and because of this 
Embrey feels that a slow printer is likely to have 
a better overall production record. Every aspect 
of production up to the sewing-machine stage is 
hand work; the only power machinery used in 
silk-screening is a dado bench saw for making 
the wooden printing frames. 

"You find out how much of a hand business it 
is when you try to borrow money on it," Embrey 
says. 'You can have a wonderful credit rating, 
and you still can't borrow money on skill alone." 
A prospective lender sees no production machin- 
ery, and the large stock of printing frames which 
are essential to the business are worthless with- 
out the specialized skills of the printers to oper- 
ate them. Embrey's self-financed expansion 
"doesn't show in the bank book," but he is gradu- 
ally stocking more fabrics, increasing his color 
range, adding new printing screens, and buying 
more sewing machines. 

Some silk screen printing establishments in 
larger cities are mechanized factories, using big 
screens up to 8 1/2 feet across, requiring two 
men to handle them. The printers and dye pots 
are carried down the long tables on conveyor 
belts. These outfits are pretty far along the way 
to out-and-out machine printing, and Embrey has 
no interest in following them in that direction. 
He has built his business strictly on custom work 
and doesn't ever want to get out of it. 

While Embrey keeps a large number of print- 
ing screens on hand as stock designs, on custom 
jobs such as draperies ordered by an architect 
or interior decorator he creates designs for that 
job only, and destroys the screens when the fab- 
ric has been printed. Even the "stock" designs 
are frequently discarded and replaced by new 
ones, a practice which, if not essential to con- 
tinued selling, does help keep the market brisk. 

Four salesmen in various parts of the country 
represent Nizonih, but Embrey does most of the 
selling himself, spending about two weeks of each 
month on the road outside New Mexico, during 
which times his wife manages the business. He 
calls on exclusive dress shops and on interior 


decorators, primarily. However, gift and curio 
shops are outlets for flat ware such as table 
linen, and book stores handle his greeting cards. 
His production season is year round, since he 
covers summer resorts in the Rocky Mountain 
area and winter resorts in Arizona, Nevada and 
California. He keeps away from big department 
stores because even the superior quality of hand 
printed fabrics cannot compete when displayed 
beside lower-priced machine printed goods. As 
far as that goes, he greatly prefers a number of 
small accounts to two or three big ones. 

Since the nationwide downturn in business be- 
gan a year ago, Embrey's sales have continued 
to increase, a situation noted by other crafts 
merchandisers in the State. This favorable situ- 
ation reflects a spreading demand for craft goods 
and for southwestern motif goods in particular. 
However, in the case of Nizonih Studios, much 
of the credit also rests with Embrey personally 
for maintaining high production standards and 
running an efficient business. 

Embrey has given much thought to his location 
in New Mexico from the standpoint of business 
advantages anddisadvantages. He is toofar from 
his major markets for comfort, and the more 
goods he ships the more the transportation factor 
will be a drawback. However, climate here hap- 
pens to be a considerable asset in his production 
processes. ''Back East when you dye a piece, it 
stays wet all day. Here you can dry it fast and 
another printer can follow along with the next 
screen for that job."" This advantage consider- 
ably offsets the drawbacks of spring dust storms 
which occasionally make it necessary to stop 
production until the atmosphere is clear. An- 
other advantage of the southwest is the Indian 
designs readily at hand which are now a basic 
part of Embrey's business. 


Costume Jewelry in Production 


l. is sometimes difficult to tell when a craft 
ceases to be a craft and becomes a factory pro- 
duction set up. The Santa Fe business known 
simply as "Qui-Na-Ma, " founded last November, 
represents a step away from handicrafts toward 
mechanizationand greater specialization of labor. 
Yet this jewelry manufacturing concern is still to 
a large extent a hand-operation enterprise, and 
craft experience is the basis of the unusual de- 
signs which have boomed its sales. On the other 
hand @ui-Na-Ma's high production rate and low 
selling costs are strictly the result of engineer- 
ing efficiency. 

During June the partners who own Qui-Na- Ma, 
Alva Simpson and Walter Rand, watched with 
pleasure as their sales rose 78 per cent above 
the April-May average. Indications early in July 
were that sales that month would triple June 
sales. Costume jewelry is notoriously a busi- 


ness of unpredictable fads, with many ups and 
downs. The partners aren't worrying about 
possible downtrends at present however; they 
have their hands full keeping up with demand, 
and Rand, in charge of production, is confident 
that he can diversify products to keep step with 
any market changes. 

Qui-Na-Ma produces earrings, pendants and 
necklaces, in enamel on copper. Their earrings 
are intended to retail in the $2.20-- $2.85 price 
range. However, Qui-Na-Ma (like Nizonih Stu- 
dios) does only wholesale business. Mrs. Alva 
Simpson designs Qui-Na-Ma's products, but she 
does not work the designs down to exact produc- 
tion specifications. Skilled workers thus have 
considerable discretion over color and pattern in 
enamelling, so that Qui-Na-Ma offers a wide 
range of individual variation in its pieces, and 
stresses this as a selling point. During June and 
July, Qui-Na-Ma added a new salesman (and a 
new territory) at the rate of one every two weeks. 
The jewelry sells primarily indepartment stores, 
gift shops, and curio shops, and the sales in- 
creases mentioned above were achieved with no 
formal advertising at all. 

Rand and Simpson so far have not been troubled 
by imitators, althoughimitation is inevitable with 
such successful products in the rapidly fluctu- 
ating business of costume jewelry manufacture. 
Qui-Na-Ma employs eleven people, and to handle 
peak loads they hire as many as four more work- 
ers. With no additions to this labor force Rand 
has tripled production by constantly cutting waste 
and applying more efficient procedures, so that 
today he can produce up to 5000 units of jewelry 
aday. (A "unit" is anything sold as one item: a 
complete necklace, a pin, or a pair of earrings. ) 
Wages during late spring were running 51 per 
cent of the total cost of sales for Qui-Na-Ma, 
and raw materials accounted for 24 per cent. In 
spite of all production problems the margin of 
profit above costs was respectable, too. 


Crafts as Businesses 


The craftsmen and craft-businesses discussed 
above all emphasize hand work, and depend for 
their selling in large part on the distinctive 
hand-made variations in their products. This 
factor varies, of course: two sets of Schleeter 
earrings will differ far more than two sets of 
Qui-Na-Ma earrings, and Schleeter's products-- 
and prices--reflect the greater amount of skilled 
hand work he puts into them. 

The craftsmen who.work as individuals find 
their markets locally for the most part, and it is 
interesting to note that as soon as production is 
set up on acommercial basis the markets expand 
beyond the State. Apparently they must, to find 
the volume necessary to sustain commercial op- 
erations. 


The craftsmen cited in this article do little or 
no advertising. Some have concluded that word- 
of-mouth or direct contact is the best possible 
way to sell handicraft products, and for that 
matter, in recent months both craftsmen and 
commercial producers have usually been able to 
sell all their output without too much trouble. 
(This does not mean, of course, that advertising 
has no place in crafts merchandising. ) 

Craftsmen seem to face a common difficulty in 
commercializing: they reach the point where ex- 
pansion is necessary to continued success, yet 
they have great difficulty in borrowing money on 
their principal asset, which is skill. Even the 
currently rather fabulous expansion of Qui-Na- 
Ma has been financed wholly from the firms' own 
business operations. There are of course ad- 
vantages in doing it the hard way -- if successful 
in the long run the people who start the business 
can be sure they will end up owning it. 

Possibly the most disquieting note presented in 
these case histories is the loss to New Mexico of 
a craftsman of the caliber of DeHart. Although 
opportunities are increasing here in the State, 
we are still exporting too many of our skilled 
individuals to other areas, and probably will 
continue to do so until a much larger market can 
be reached from the Southwest. On the other 
hand it is encouraging to note that many crafts- 
men and craft-businesses feel firmly established 
here and intend to stay. 


Merchandising Crafts 


W iniam Lippincott, Director of the Museum of 
International Folk Art in Santa Fe, has had wide 
experience merchandising Indian crafts as a 
trader on the Navaho Reservation and is cur- 
rently interested in the general problems of mar- 
keting crafts of all sorts. He points out that 
while the market for goodcrafts products has in- 
creased in recent years, craftsmen still face 
fundamental problems of production and market- 
ing imposed by the nature of their work and by 
the fact that many of them are not instinctively 
businessmen. 

In production, Lippincott feels (and the case 
histories cited above would appear to bear him 
out) that the craftsman's main job is to produce 
enough to service his market on a reasonable 
commercial basis. Advance orders for individ- 
ual buyers are one thing -- the craftsman can fill 
those without undue pressure. But commercial 
orders for given quantities on a specified date 
often present major difficulties. Since they 
usually involve repetition, hand work falls off in 
quality, and it may have to be rushed at the same 
time. 

An alternative is to adopt techniques which 
break down the hand labor done by one craftsman 
into several processes done by hired workers. 


Nizonih Studios and Qui-Na-Ma have done this 
successfully; but other craftsmen have been 
stymied by lack of capital, disinclination for 
business, or reluctance to gointo repetitive work 
at all. 

Improvements in merchandising, Lippincott 
feels, may offer a better deal to the individual 
craftsman who does not want to sacrifice any 
aspect of handicraft quality. Many craftsmen, 
he notes, are worried about the competition of 
cheap machine made goods, when in fact their 
market lies elsewhere, in middle-range quality 
hand-made goods. He cites the Southern High- 
lands Guild, a merchandising organization, which 
represents several hundred craftsmen in the 
southeastern United States, as a possible model 
for a better merchandising set-up here in the 
southwest. The guild maintains four retail 
stores in eastern cities, and in merchandising it 
stresses the individual nature of the products it 
handles. The contributing craftsmen are not 
encouraged to go into mass production, since the 
large number of workers participating in the 
Guild assures the volume and variety necessary 
to put the retail stores on a sound business foot- 
ing. The Guild also has a standards committee 
which insists on high quality of workmanship. 

Such an organization is only for individuals, 
but this of course is where the need is greatest. 
Functioning businesses such as Qui-Na-Ma and 
Nizonih Studios can take care of themselves in 
the marketplace. Lippincottfeels that any crafts- 
men's guild established in the southwest should 
include white and Indian craftsmen without dis- 
tinction. He further feels that Indian craftsmen 


CRAFTS AT RETAIL 


ORKSHOP ORIGINALS, a specialty shop 

in Old Albuquerque, has sold the products 

of New Mexico artists and craftsmen 
since September 1951, and at present represents 
about sixty workers. The proprietors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hooton, report that about half these 
workers are craftsmen, with ten or twelve in the 
field of jewelry alone. Jewelry also makes up 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the shop's total sales, 
with six or seven of the jewelers providing most 
of this merchandise. The majority of these 
jewelers were painters who have found that craft 
work can pay them a living where painting did 
not. 


In 1953, Workshop Originals grossed about 
$15,000, and did one-third of this business in 
the six weeks before Christmas. Indications so 
far in 1954 are for a better year than last. 


The Hootons handle most of their goods ona 
consignment basis, which means they can stock 
far more merchandise than if they bought out- 


should not be confined to producing traditionally 
Indian type goods, but should be encouraged to 
develop their crafts in the broadest range and for 
the widest market possible. 

A merchandising guild cannot be put together 
with enthusiasm only -- selling crafts products 
requires individuals thoroughly at home in high 
quality crafts work, and equally well versed in 
business practices. Not many people come 
equipped with that combination of talents, Lipp- 
incott warns. 


DeHart 


The End 


right. Also they can stock unusual items that 
may take as long as a year tosell. They have 
experimented with various percentage markups, 
and have settled on an average of 30 per cent. 


Their customers are about half Albuquerqueans 
and half from out of town, although in the Christ- 
mas season most buyers are local people. In 
addition to jewelry they handle paintings, hand 
loomed ties, pottery, woodwork of various sorts, 
and many exotic items such as African spear- 
heads and salad knife and fork sets hand-carved 
of alligator juniper. 


This sort of retailing is probably best de- 
scribed by the term "contemporary shop" -- 
selling hand made goods in price ranges above 
items usually found in curio shops. The Hootons 
point out that nothing is standardized in the 
crafts market -- you can sell almost anything of 
good design, provided all the commercial as- 
pects, such as hooks and eyes, and clasps work 
perfectly. 
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RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


JUNE 1953 
(add 000) 
Furniture & Building 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 1,098 $ 6,536 $ 4,512 $ 1, 763 $ 2,956 $ 5,379 $22, 244 
Catron 0 31 55 4 5 39 134 
Chaves 144 1, 449 1,415 239 538 1,357 5, 142 
Colfax 42 367 392 39 89 386 1,315 
Curry 81 834 720 97 165 487 2, 384 
De Baca 0 94 76 8 29 67 274 
Dona Ana 44 902 942 132 246 612 2, 878 
_ Eddy 141 1, 258 1,370 250 345 1, 344 4, 708 
Grant 38 547 539 65 137 595 1,921 
Guadalupe 2 209 164 10 21 166 572 
Harding (a) 22 3 0 6 63 94 
Hidalgo 10 174 192 8 34 123 541 
Lea 158 1, 730 2,023 274 598 6, 235 11,018 
Lincoln 10 88 292 9 86 199 684 
Los Alamos 45 95 224 5 2 ii 482 
Luna 10 338 295 108 66 344 1,161 
McKinley 24 1,002 640 44 121 576 2,407 
Mora 1 31 24 (a) (a) 80 136 
Otero 44 408 477 38 65 332 1, 364 
Quay 51 Si? 465 35 100 252 1, 420 
Rio Arriba 9 265 215 15 34 329 867 
Roosevelt 26 378 295 53 128 305 1,185 
Sandoval 1 67 136 9 0 207 420 
San Juan 64 707 572 63 271 729 2, 406 
San Miguel 21 320 412 15 76 303 1, 147 
Santa Fe 172 812 1,318 160 465 979 3, 906 
Sierra 2 164 193 14 41 140 554 
Socorro 5 167 196 21 38 113 540 
Taos 2 147 296 39 16 218 718 
Torrance 2 170 132 3 32 118 457 
Union 9 105 122 8 34 105 383 
Valencia 26 376 300 35 68 366 1,274 
Unallocated 104 79 206 8 311 1,251 1, 959 
Total $2, 386 $20, 389 $19, 213 $ 3,571 $ 7,123 $23,910 $76,592 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


JUNE 1954 
(add 000) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 1,004 $ 5,444 $ 4,618 $ 1,949 $ 2,218 $ 5,563 $20, 795 
Catron 27 21 51 5 4 28 136 
Chaves 187 1, 375 1,093 245 818 1,427 5, 145 
Colfax 38 402 291 22 87 451 1,291 
Curry 88 641 509 72 150 525 1, 984 
De Baca 0 48 54 5 20 107 234 
Dona Ana 64 940 808 128 240 759 2,939 
Eddy 163 1, 346 1,145 199 317 1, 400 4,570 
Grant 42 341 366 91 71 473 1, 383 
Guadalupe 0 991 203 11 37 163 1, 405 
Harding 0 19 3 0 4 85 111 
Hidalgo 9 198 231 24 38 119 519 
Lea 205 1, 756 1, 274 144 467 2, 713 6,555 
Lincoln 7 140 248 5 127 196 723 
Los Alamos 12 85 211 24 1 103 437 
Luna 16 291 321 123 41 154 946 
McKinley E fe | 889 538 62 145 659 2,370 
Mora 2 211 22 (a) 2 84 221 
Otero 43 369 476 82 165 324 1, 459 
Quay 49 505 384 19 69 248 1,274 
Rio Arriba 15 275 271 9 39 252 861 
Roosevelt 32 347 211 7 139 257 1, 063 
Sandoval 3 66 152 0 (a) 202 422 
San Juan 65 778 715 50 230 i, 79 3,016 
San Miguel 24 318 392 32 65 383 1, 214 
Santa Fe 210 879 1, 263 114 389 1,067 3, 922 
Sierra 2 162 174 26 28 115 507 
Socorro 16 186 195 9 29 132 567 
Taos 19 143 322 45 18 205 752 
Torrance 3 146 136 2 35 119 441 
Union 8 164 148 6 38 112 476 
Valencia 21 429 323 31 37 472 1, 312 
Unallocated 52 190 499 29 318 1,516 2,604 
Total $ 2,503 $19,995 $17,544 $ 3,640 $ 6,386 $21,592 $71, 661 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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Business Notes 


Population 


| to the U. S. Public Health Service, 
New Mexico's population rose 11.3 per cent from 
the Census of 1950 (in April) to July 1, 1953. 
The numerical increase was from 681,187 to 
758,000. Only five states showed a greater per- 
centage increase: Nevada, Arizona, Florida, 
California, and Delaware. The 77,000 new resi- 
dents of the State represent a natural increase of 
64,000 births over deaths, and somewhat over 
14,000 new migrants to the State. The total 
number of births in the period was 82,000. 
From January to June of 1954 new births in the 
State totaled 12, 217. 


Cotton 


New Mexico is the fourteenth state in rank of 
cotton production, and in 1953 accounted for 2 
per cent of the total U. S. crop. The 62 gins in 
the State processed 314,800 bales last season 
between mid-September and mid-January, with 
peak activity at the gins coming during mid- 
October. The following table, adapted from a 
recent Department of Commerce release, shows 
the distribution of cotton ginned in New Mexico in 
1953 by counties: 


County Gins Quantity ginned (bales) 
Dona Ana 17 79, 898 
Chaves 9 64, 652 
Eddy 12 64, 266 
Lea 9 40,627 
Luna 6 39, 680 
Roosevelt 4 11, 71 
All other 13,949 
State 62 314, 803 


Coal --'an obituary 


= April to May of this year coal production 
in New Mexico fell 31 per cent, and May produc- 
tion was nearly 90 per cent below May a year 
ago. Wereported these cheerless figures in New 
Mexico Business two months ago. Since then we 
have dropped the coal reports from our statistics 
on business activity in the State probably for 
good. Here, in summary, is the end of an in- 
dustry: 


Coal, tonnage produced, New Mexico 


1953 1954 
January 60,195 20, 685 
February 58,574 15, 328 
March 68, 890 9,691 
April 61,019 6,715 
May 46, 742 4, 869 


It may be worth remembering that something 
like 60 billiontons of coalremain as underground 
reserves in New Mexico, about half of which 
could be recovered by existing mining practices. 


Phones for zinc tonnage are also missing from 
the opposite page this month. Yearly production 
for zinc in New Mexico since 1948 looks like 
this: 


Year short tons 
1948 41,502 
1949 29, 346 
1950 29, 263 
1951 45,419 
1952 50,975 
1953 13, 800 


And for the first five months of 1954 and 1953, 
zine production fell like this: 


Month short tons 
1953 1954 
January 2,943 1 
February 2, 360 
March 1,330 1 
April 1,076 1 
May 1,030 0 


Not an inspiring picture, but not a completely 
hopeless one. Zinc is even flatter than coal at 
the moment, but has some prospects for eventual 
revival. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


June Per Cent Change June Per Cent Change 

Index June 1954 From Index June 1954 From 

(1947-49 mo. May June (1947-49 mo. May June 

av. = 100) 1954 1953 av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Index of Business Activity. ... 178.3 + 42 + 0.3 Wage Employment....... 134.8 = £2 - 0.2 
Sales of Retail Stores ..... 145.7 0.0 - 6.4 Manufacturing .....4... 166.4 + 0.0 
Apparel Stores ......5. 126.3 + 10.0 + 4.9 122.4 + 2.2 
Automotive Dealers ...... 146.7 + 10.9 - 3 Transportation & Utilities . 125.9 + 1.6 - 6.4 
Subsistence Stores ...... 152.2 - - 6.7 140.4 * 4.8 + 0.2 
Furniture & Appliances .... 143.1 + 11.8 1.9 201.0 0.0 + 
Building Materials Dealers .. 131.1 - 2.9 - 6.4 Services & Miscellaneous. . 110.9 + 152 - 0.8 
Other Retail Stores ...... 147.5 - Government... 2.55% 149.0 - 1.4 + 2.9 
Amusement Sales ....... 135.8 = @s - 10.3 Contract Construction... . 112.4 + 2.9 + 6.0 
189.6 + 2.1 Building Permits - Total... 229.3 + 44.0 + 37.1 
Contractors’ Sales ..... 314+ 313.0 + 35.7 + 14.3 eee ee 193.8 + 92.9 + 22.1 
Wholesale Sales ......... 122.2 + 4.3 2.8 Non-Residential ....... 161.0 51.2 - 21.5 
Public Utility Sales ....... 157.8 - 734 - 0.6 Petroleum Production..... 166.3 - 8.2 + 8.8 
Manufacturers' Sales ...... 227.1 - 18.7 - 3.1 Electric Power Production . . 186.1 + 10.0 - 2.0 
Life Insurance Sales ...... 264.9 + 2.8 + 10.8 Metallics Production - Total . 63.9 + 15.5 - 24.0 
176.9 + 2.4 + 0.5 Mine Production - Copper... 105.4 + 16.2 - 9.4 
Bank Loans and Discounts. ... 163.3 + 15.6 + 9.8 Mine Production - Lead... 9.6 - 39.8 - 75.8 
Demand Deposits. ........ 143.6 + 0.8 + 2.9 Mine Production - Potash. . 199.7 - §.1 * 7.8 
Tame Deposits . 185.5 * §.7 + 13.4 Perm Prices . 90.7 + 6.4 
........%-. 194.0 + 16.5 27.3 Livestock Prices 90.9 > + 5.8 

July Per Cent Change 

Index July 1954 From 

(1947-49 mo. June July 

av. = 100) 1954 1953 

ee 173.2 - 3.1 - 2.4 

Bank Loans & Discounts .. . 132.8 - 18.7 - €,0 

Demand Deposits ....... 147.3 + 2.6 + 3.1 

Time 187.2 + 0.9 + 11.8 

Building Permits - Total. . . 186.6 -. 28:8 - 14.8 

197.4 + 2.8 + 64.4 

Non-Residential ...... 173.3 56.4 

Postel Receiptea. ....... - 382.2 - 6.1 + 0.3 

All Farm Prices ....... 87.2 - 3.9 - §.3 

Livestock Prices. ..... 87.6 - 3.6 + 1.2 

Crop Prices 92.9 - 4.4 - 18.7 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 


District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


July 1954 Compared With June 1954 


Bank Debits + 3,2 + 0.6 - 8.4 - 4.9 * 2 + 4.4 - 6.5 = 2.8 - 1.0 

Loans and Discounts - 4.3 oa Sa | - 24.8 = 21.7 + 41.0 - £1.90 - 4.2 - 17.2 - 13.5 

Demand Deposits + 0.3 + §.3 + 0.6 + 6.0 + 0.2 - 2.8 - £4 - 2.84 - 2.7 

Time Deposits - 1.4 + 16 + * + 4.4 0.1 - + 0.6 0.0 

Postal Receipts + 6.9 + 2.3 - 10.3 - 4.4 + 4.6 - 10.0 = 253 - 14.8 - 17.5 

July 1954 Compared With July 1953 

Bank Debits + 10.2 * * = - 22 - 13.6 + 6.6 + 0.6 

Loans and Discounts - 6.8 - 17.5 + 17.3 - 16.5 + 13.2 - 32.4 - 27.8 = $8.3 0.0 

Demand Deposits = £53 + 12.3 + 8.2 + 3.7 - £2 3.2 * + 3.3 

Time Deposits * 2:8 + 12.1 + 4.0 + 13.8 + 22.7 4.9 - 3.4 + 49.8 + 0.3 

Postal Receipts + 13.4 + 10.3 > Fe + 2.4 = 6.3 - 15.3 - 32.1 + 5.3 - $3.8 

Source of data: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 


Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 
Security Commission 
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Business notes, cont’d. 


Job gain 


New Mexico led all the States in percentage 
increase of non-agricultural employment from 
1939 to 1953, according to the U. S. Department 
of Labor. New Mexico's gain was 124 per cent, 
representing a numerical increase in jobs from 
79,000 to 176,000 in the fourteen year period. 
Next highest states were Florida with 117 per 
cent, California with 115 per cent, and Arizona 
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with 114 per cent. The United States gained 63 
per cent, and the Mountain States as a group 
gained 83 per cent. 


The Monthly Labor Review, commenting on 
these figures, says: "Very sizeable increases 
in trade and service and other categories on ac- 
count of the atomic energy program in New Mexi- 
co were the main factors in the Mountain States' 
leading position in the postwar period." 


The main conclusion presented in the Labor 
Department's study is that "the center of non- 
agricultural employment continues to move 
west." 
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